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ABSTRACT 

Written in response to a range of problems and debates, this paper 
provides an objective evaluation of the various stages in the 
economic development of the Soviet Union, as well as of the 
causes behind the dramatic changes experienced as that 
development proceeded. The paper thus explains the historical 
significance of the October Revolution for the economic and 
social development of the Soviet Union. The analysis begins with 
studies of War Communism and of the New Economic Policy as 
correct choices necessitated by their historical contexts. Then 
follows an examination of the road of socialist construction as 
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opened up by the October Revolution. The achievements 
recorded along this road are held to have been greater than the 
mistakes committed. The paper concludes by pointing out three 
major causes that in the view of the author led to the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. These causes were at a basic level, long-term 
confusion in the field of theory and ideas; as a key factor, 
organizational and policy mistakes over an extended period; and 
as the fatal blow and immediate cause, the political betrayal 
represented by “perestroika and new thinking.” 


1. Introduction 


Before the First World War, the imperialist powers had divided the world among them- 
selves in the form of colonies. The extremely unbalanced economic and political develop- 
ment of the imperialist countries resulted in the outbreak of the war, through which the 
various imperialists sought to re-divide the world and impose their own hegemonic 
power. The war for imperialist interests resulted in the dispossession of the Russian 
people, and brought the tide of popular struggle in Russia to a peak. On October 25 (in 
the old Russian calendar), 1917, the revolution broke out, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR), the first socialist country led by a working class party, was on the way to 
being established. Throughout the century since 1917 the vicissitudes of human society 
have to varying degrees been connected with this revolution, which created a socialist 
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mode of human existence that was utterly different from life under capitalism. The revo- 
lution set in train the phenomenal economic and social development of the Soviet Union, 
and had a profound impact on the entire world system. 

Some would argue that from its beginning until its dissolution the Soviet Union, the 
first socialist state in history and a direct outcome of the October Revolution, suffered 
from such grave flaws in its economic and social make-up as to exclude the October 
Revolution, and even socialism itself, from having any positive significance or value. 
But using facts and data, objective analysis of the economic and social development 
of the Soviet Union shows that despite various mistakes related to questions of system, 
mechanism and policy, the socialist road of economic development opened up by the 
October Revolution led to tremendous achievements, which in turn brought about 
the overall rapid and healthy development of the Soviet economy and society. For 
that reason, the October Revolution was of immense historical importance, and its 
implications remain profound. 

Responding to a range of challenging questions that have inspired sharp debate, this 
paper presents an objective evaluation of the stages in the economic development of the 
USSR and of the causes that brought about its dramatic end. The paper thus explains 
the historical significance of the October Revolution in light of the economic and social 
development of the Soviet Union. 


2. Evaluation of the Economic and Social Development of the Soviet Union 
under “War Communism” and the “New Economic Policy” 


Following the October Revolution more than 10 Western capitalist countries joined 
together in a military intervention aimed at obstructing the development of Soviet Russia. 
Lacking a strong material basis, and in order to concentrate its limited human, material 
and financial resources on the needs of the battlefront, the nascent Soviet state from the 
summer of 1918 to the spring of 1921 implemented a series of exceptional measures 
and policies, including the requisitioning of agricultural surpluses; the nationalization of 
all industries, and their centralized management; and the replacement of free trade by 
rationing of food and most other commodities (see Sun, Li, and Kang 1980, 286-87). 
These policies were generally designated as “War Communism.” 

The First World War, foreign military intervention and the emergency wartime policies 
had a great impact on people’s everyday lives, and particularly—given that agriculture suf- 
fered the worst damage—on the lives of the peasants. In 1920, the total grain yield was 
down by 46% from the average in 1909-1913 (Volin 1970, 161). The diminished agricul- 
tural production during the years of conflict, and widespread hunger among the peasants, 
served as key pillars of Western condemnations of War Communism. Meanwhile, Men- 
sheviks, social democrats and figures such as Kautsky sought to blame the policy of War 
Communism for the misery of the peasants during the period of foreign military 
intervention. 

The need is clear for a deep and comprehensive analysis of the history of Russia during 
the period concerned. Here, it will be argued that the Western critique of War Commun- 
ism is in fact ill-grounded. Above all, we need to avoid the hasty conclusion that Soviet 
Russia made a gross error at the very outset of its existence. During the Civil War, the 
economy and everyday life were both in an extremely dire situation, with the imperialist 
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blockade creating acute urban famine and speculating merchants seizing the chance to 
make fortunes by raising food prices (See Lenin 1972b). The requisitioning of agricultural 
surpluses and the imposing of food rationing were emergency measures designed to miti- 
gate the problems of food shortage and battlefront supply when no alternatives were 
available. 

That said, we need to be aware of the advantages of the socialist system. Once land 
reform and the nationalization of industries were completed, workers and peasants 
despite the hard wartime conditions felt genuinely that they were working for them- 
selves rather than from compulsion. The organization of the wartime economy based 
on the “community perspective” inspired the people’s enthusiasm for labor. On Satur- 
day, May 10, 1919, communists and sympathizers in the Moscow terminus of the Mos- 
cow-Kazan railway introduced a “Communist Saturday” to perform extra hours of 
manual labor—loading and repair work—without pay. It turned out that the pro- 
ductivity of labor in the loading of wagons was 270% higher than that of regular 
workers. The workers decided that the Communist Saturdays were to be continued 
until complete victory was achieved. Voluntary work of this kind was the “Communist 
subbotnik” that Lenin described as a “great beginning” (See Lenin 1972c). On Saturday, 
May 1, 1920, the Communist Saturday was emulated throughout Russia, and continued 
thereafter as a socialist labor contest. Amid a prevailing food shortage and widespread 
hunger, the workers performed voluntary work and increased productivity tremen- 
dously. It was through the “class-consciousness, devotion to principle, self-sacrifice 
and perseverance’ (Lenin 1972a) of the proletariat that victory was assured for the 
new socialist state. No capitalist country, organizing its economy on the basis of private 
interest and cost-profit analyses by individual enterprises, could have imagined such a 
victory. 

The acute war situation and the unprecedented enthusiasm of the workers and their 
sympathizers led the Soviet state during the second half of the Civil War to make the mis- 
take of thinking that the time had come “to go over directly to communist production and 
distribution” (Lenin 1965b). However, War Communism exceeded the capacity of the 
peasants and workers. In the spring of 1921, when the war danger had passed but the 
War Communism policy remained in force, peasants who had endured hunger under 
the food requisitioning rose in revolt. In the meantime, strikes and revolts also broke 
out among Petrograd naval troops known for their glorious revolutionary traditions, as 
well as among workers demanding pay rises and more food (see Zhang 2010, 88). With 
the return of peace, dissatisfaction had arisen within the social base of the Soviet govern- 
ment, among sections of the workers, soldiers and peasants, and this made Lenin aware of 
the recklessness of attempting a direct transition to communism. He acknowledged that 
the mistake was mainly due to “the isolation of the higher administrators of our economic 
policy from the lower and their failure to produce that development of the productive 
forces which the Programme of our Party regards as vital and urgent” (Lenin 1965b). 
Indeed, the continuation of War Communism after the war placed too much emphasis 
on the relations of production in defining the stage of communism, while neglecting 
the role of the productive forces. Once the threat of war had receded, War Communism 
was no longer a correct policy; the Soviet government soon recognized this, and adjusted 
its economic policies accordingly. 
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In March 1921 the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik) 
(R. C. P. [B.]) was held, marking the end of War Communism and the beginning of the 
New Economy Policy (NEP). One of the major elements of NEP was the substitution of 
a tax in kind for the system under which surplus grain was appropriated. Some degree 
of free trade was also allowed. Meanwhile, NEP applied an innovative policy of conces- 
sions. Agreements were struck between the Soviet state and various capitalists, permitting 
the latter to act as concessionaires running those enterprises that were necessary for the 
recovery of the national economy but which the Soviet power was not able to develop 
(Lenin 1965a). The new policy led to rapid development of both agriculture and industry. 
In 1920, the total industrial production of the Soviet Union had been one-seventh, and 
total agricultural production 65%, of the corresponding figures before the Civil War (Li 
and Zheng 1991, 233). Under NEP, the Soviet economy substantially recovered in the 
course of only four years; by the end of 1925 agricultural production had reached 87%, 
and industrial production 73%, of the pre-war levels (Li and Zheng 1991, 237). Generally 
speaking, the timely implementation of NEP provided a tremendous impulse to the revival 
of the Soviet economy. 

It must be noted that used in alternation, both NEP and War Communism represented 
necessary and generally correct choices. The implementing of NEP did not imply a funda- 
mental change in the way the Soviet government conceived of socialism. In explaining the 
first stage of communism—that is, socialism—Lenin as early as August 1918 pointed out 
that at this stage, communism could not as yet “be fully mature economically” and that 
under current economic conditions, it would be the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies that 
were placed “in the control over production and distribution, in the work of keeping 
account of labor and products” (Lenin 1918, ch. 5). In April 1918 Lenin also asserted 
that for the time being, “...the possibility of building up socialism depends entirely 
upon whether we shall be able, by paying a certain tribute to foreign capital during a cer- 
tain transitional period, to safeguard our internal economic independence” (Lenin 1972a). 
The way in which NEP was formulated was thus consistent with Lenin’s conception of the 
first phase of communism in its broad sense (strictly speaking, NEP represented the period 
of transition from capitalism to the first phase of communism). While NEP allowed com- 
modity trade, with the people monitoring it and keeping accounts, Lenin insisted that such 
“factory discipline” was “by no means our ideal, or our ultimate goal” (Lenin 1918, ch. 5). 
For Lenin, NEP was: 


... one of the forms of transition from that peculiar War Communism, which was forced on 
us by extreme want, ruin and war, to regular socialist exchange of products. The latter, in its 
turn, is one of the forms of transition from socialism, with the peculiar features due to the 
predominantly small-peasant population, to communism. (Lenin 1965a) 


Furthermore, we must be aware that “from capitalism mankind can pass directly only to 
socialism, i.e., to the social ownership of the means of production and the distribution of 
products according to the amount of work performed by each individual” (Lenin 1964), 
while in the higher phase of communism, “... society adopts the rule: “From each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his needs” (Lenin 1918, ch. 5). Under communism 
private ownership and the market economy will be eliminated, and genuine equality and 
freedom will be achieved. NEP continued after Lenin’s death in 1924, lasting until the first 
five-year plan in 1928. 
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3. Evaluation of the “Soviet Model” of Economic and Social Development 


(1) The widely disseminated idea that the Soviet economy developed rather slowly is false. 
In 1913 Russian industrial production ranked fourth in Europe and fifth in the world, 
while in 1940 it exceeded other European countries to rank first in Europe and second 
in the world. The national economy of the Soviet Union also experienced rapid recovery 
after the Second World War, with average annual growth from 1964 to 1982 of 6.1%, 
which was higher than other countries in the West. With an increase in gross social pro- 
duction of 146%, its industrial production was one-fifth of total world industrial pro- 
duction, while the volume of output of more than 20 of its major industrial products 
was higher than in the United States and held the leading position in the world (see 
Cheng 2007). The Soviet Union achieved its national industrialization in the space of a 
few decades, radically accelerating the process that for capitalism in Western Europe 
required some four centuries of technical and social evolution. The USSR became one 
of only three or four countries in the world able to produce the entire range of industrial 
products. 

From 1928, when the Soviet Union implemented its first five-year plan, its national 
economy began to experience rapid growth, which continued for more than two decades 
after Stalin’s death. The Soviet government used “Net Material Product” (NMP) to 
measure the growth of total economic production. Unlike the currently popular term 
“Gross National Product” (GNP), this eliminated most of the service items that were 
not directly related to material production (such as railway cargo transportation), and 
was therefore able to reflect more accurately the actual speed of economic development. 
According to official statistics, Soviet NMP increased at a fast pace from 1928 to 1975, 
undergoing a 60-fold growth that was much more rapid than in the United States. Despite 
the fact that the same period witnessed the German invasion and consequently, serious 
setbacks and damage to the Soviet economy, the GNP of the USSR reached 60% of that 
of the United States in 1960, as even estimates by the US Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) acknowledge (Gregory and Stuart 1990, 388). At such a growth rate, the GNP of 
the Soviet Union could have been expected to catch up and exceed that of the United 
States in about 30 years. 

(2) The argument that the Soviet economy was stagnant in the years before Gorbachev 
came to power is contradicted by reality. For instance, national income increased by 17% 
in the five years (1981-85) before Gorbachev came into office, with an annual growth rate 
of 3.4%, but only by 6.8% in 1986-90, with an average annual rate of 1.3%. The year 1990 
witnessed the first decline of national income, by 4%, followed in 1991 by a further decline 
of 15%. In GNP terms, the increase in 1981-85 was 19.5%, with an annual growth rate of 
3.9%. In 1986-90, however, the increase was only 13.2%, with annual growth dropping to 
2.6%. Then followed absolute declines of 2% in 1990 and of 17% in 1991. The same pattern 
can be seen in labor productivity, for which the annual growth rate fell from 3.1% in 1981- 
85 to 2.7% in 1986-89, to —3% in 1990, and to more than —10% in 1991. It is quite obvious 
that the degree of economic recession was without precedent in the history of the Soviet 
Union (Li 1992, 57). Gorbachev's perestroika and new thinking, instead of unleashing the 
development potential of the socialist system, led only to negative economic growth and to 
the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991. 
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(3) Also contradicted by the facts is the assertion that both the collectivization of agri- 
culture and measures that prioritized heavy industry failed in the Soviet Union. The 
achievements of agricultural collectivization in the Soviet Union were formidable, as 
shown by the fact that as early as 1937, production of rye, wheat, oats and linen fiber 
had risen to number one in the world, while output of lint cotton had attained third 
place (Zhang 2010, 136). 

The development of heavy industry and the collectivization of agriculture were the 
most important measures taken during Stalin’s time to overcome the barriers to economic 
development. Some years after NEP was implemented, the deteriorating international 
environment and the looming threat of war led Stalin to advocate “complete collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture,” so as to “turn scattered small peasant households into united big farms 
based on public ploughing and sowing... and highly new technologies” (Stalin 1954, 261). 
Meanwhile, Stalin believed that the proletarian dictatorship could rely on administrative 
force to speed up economic development. He therefore proposed to achieve rapid indus- 
trial development through administrative orders and mandatory plans based on demo- 
cratic consultation, with the priority on heavy industry. Through the implementation of 
only two five-year plans the Soviet Union achieved basic industrialization, and came 
close to constructing a fully developed industrial system. In Stalin’s time, the Soviet 
Union also developed the atomic bomb and the H-bomb, and took the lead in developing 
the technology that would lead to the launching of man-made satellites. It is thanks to the 
foundation laid during the Stalin era in relation to advanced technologies and nuclear 
weapons that Russia remains a world power today. 

It must be noted that “war and revolution” constituted the epochal theme of human 
society in this era, as demonstrated by the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 
and by the Cold War that followed. For that reason, any attempt to evaluate the Soviet 
Union during Stalin’s time should not be isolated from its broad context of war. The Soviet 
Union in Stalin’s time was confronted by two difficulties: first, despite its rapid develop- 
ment after the October Revolution, the USSR was not completely rid of its old small-scale 
peasant economy, and faced the urgent tasks of industrialization and modernization. 
Second, the USSR was under threat of fascist invasion, and needed to defend its sover- 
eignty and territory in an international environment that provided no security for 
countries lacking advanced heavy industry and national defense industries. In short, 
rapid development of heavy industry and of the collective agriculture that corresponded 
to it was essential, and was carried out effectively. 

(4) It is inaccurate to say that increases in living standards and in the development of 
non-economic spheres of life were slow in the Soviet Union. The USSR in fact achieved 
brilliant successes in science, technology, culture, education, social security and welfare. 
For cultural education and the teaching of science and technology, the Soviet Union 
ranked top in the world. Not only was the overall educational level increased, but a 
large number of outstanding scientists appeared. There was great progress both in basic 
theoretical knowledge and in the applied sciences, and Soviet atomic energy and space 
technologies were among the most advanced in the world. In the space of a few decades, 
the Soviet Union achieved what countries in the West had taken centuries to accomplish, 
and had become one of the world’s most powerful states, giving ample proof of the aston- 
ishing potential of socialism. As a socialist country, the Soviet Union was especially con- 
cerned with the well-being and health of its working people, and established systems of 
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free health care, social security and pensions (Wu 2007). Under the Stalin model, the 
Soviet Union by the end of the 1930s became an advanced country, with qualitative 
improvements in people’s living standards. In contrast, Western countries were swept 
by the Great Depression of 1929-33. 

As the world’s second most developed country, the Soviet Union attracted global atten- 
tion with its tremendous achievements in the fields of the economy, science, technology, 
education, health care, sports, livelihood, and national defense. Had it been free from the 
devastation caused by the German fascist invasion, the Soviet Union would have 
approached the United States even more closely in overall strength. Without the role 
played by the socialist Soviet Union in combating the Nazi invasion, the ultimate world 
victory over fascism would certainly have been postponed for years. As noted by Churchill, 
who played a key role in promoting the Cold War against the Soviet Union but who had to 
acknowledge Stalin’s leading talent, “Stalin took over a Russia that was still using the woo- 
den plough, but left behind him one with atomic bombs” (quoted in Karpov 2013, 856). 

(5) We must acknowledge that mistakes were indeed made during the economic and 
social development of the Soviet Union. The brilliant achievements of the Stalinist model 
should not block our appreciation of its deficiencies. In “On the Ten Major Relation- 
ships,” written in 1956, Mao Zedong pointed out clearly the errors committed by the 
Soviet Union in its development model during the Stalin era, in the sense that this highly 
concentrated model deprived the Soviet economy of a necessary flexibility. An appropri- 
ate relationship was lacking between heavy industry on the one hand and light industry 
and agriculture on the other; too much stress was placed on heavy industry, which led to 
imbalances in the economy. The consequence is quite obvious: heavy industry had no 
solid foundation in the absence of corresponding development in light industry and agri- 
culture (Mao 1999, 24-25). Meanwhile, the relationship between the state, the units of 
production, and the producers was not handled properly. As Mao Zedong rightly 
pointed out, “It’s not right, Pm afraid, to place everything in the hands of the central 
or the provincial and municipal authorities without leaving the factories any power of 
their own, any room for independent action, any benefits” (29). A highly centralized sys- 
tem of planned economy, introduced at a time when social development has not reached 
the level where resources can be properly allocated entirely through central planning, 
will naturally produce structural deficiencies and insufficient motivation at the micro 
level. 

Obvious mistakes may also be witnessed in the fields of political and legal adminis- 
tration. Stalin’s personality led to the serious error of broadening the scope of moves to 
eliminate counter-revolutionaries. But we should be aware that this mistake was not 
repeated in the following decades; this indicates that while the extended elimination of 
counter-revolutionaries was related to the political system of the Soviet Union, the connec- 
tion was contingent rather than necessary. 

(6) In general, the achievements of socialist construction in the Soviet Union, made 
possible by the October Revolution, outweighed the mistakes. A basic socialist economic 
system and development model were established, characterized by public ownership, 
distribution according to labor, and a planned economy, accompanied by the correspond- 
ing socialist superstructure. This represented an active exploration of socialist construc- 
tion in circumstances where there were no previous experiences to draw upon, but it 
demonstrated results and characteristics that were superior to the capitalist system. 
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The fundamental economic, political and cultural system of the Soviet Union was socialist 
in nature, with various explicit and implicit advantages, though also with prominent 
deficiencies in its system, in its concrete mechanisms and in its development model. 
These shortcomings required major reform in line with the USSR’s socialist orientation. 

For the above-mentioned reasons, many scholars around the world have attempted 
objective evaluations of the Soviet Union since its dissolution. For example, Jacques Tex- 
ier, former editor of the French journal Actuel Marx, suggests that the socialist system 
established after the October Revolution and later led by Stalin was consistent with the 
tendency of historical development (see Zeng 1998). For the British scholar Sean Sayers, 
the revolution in Russia managed epoch-making achievements, which fully illustrates the 
value of socialist ideas (Sayers 1992, 120-38). The German scholar Helmut Peters points 
out that despite various problems in the practices of Soviet socialist construction, it 
recorded great achievements and maintained a strong vitality over a long period of 
time; its attempt to find an alternative road of development to replace capitalism had a 
decisive impact upon the twentieth century (see Zeng 1998). US ecological Marxist 
John Bellamy Foster believes that, 


[T]he Soviet Union’s collapse in 1991 was not the end, as often said, of actually existing 
socialism but simply the termination of a historical process that had commenced three quar- 
ters of a century before with the first significant attempt to break away from capitalism and to 
build a working socialist society. (Foster 2005) 


4. The True Causes of the Dissolution of the Soviet Union 


How was the sudden collapse of an economically and militarily powerful country like the 
Soviet Union possible, in circumstances where there was neither external invasion nor 
internal revolt? In the decades since the dissolution of the Soviet Union, numerous studies 
of the causes of this development have been conducted throughout the world. Some pop- 
ular conclusions of these studies include the inevitability of a crisis of the traditional Soviet 
model; loss of control within Gorbachev's perestroika; abandonment by the people; the 
effect of the arms race in dragging the Soviet Union down; and policy mistakes in relation 
to nationalities and religions, and so forth. Each of these suffers from its own errors and 
limitations. 

We would argue that the dissolution of the Soviet Union had both ideological and 
organizational causes, while the fundamental political reason was the betrayal of Marxism 
and scientific socialism by the leading group, with Gorbachev as its head, of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). 

First, the ideological causes. Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin and the West’s strat- 
egy of peaceful evolution led to long-term chaos in the ideological sphere, a chaos that 
could not possibly be solved using rigid theories or through the traditional propaganda 
and educational systems. To begin with, “the Soviet Union never truly recovered from 
the devastation brought about by the 20th Congress of the CPSU. It was the first step 
in destroying the legitimacy of the Soviet state.” 


Before the 20th Congress the official discourse had tried by all possible means to beautify Sta- 
lin’s ideas and policies, but after the Congress it switched to the complete opposite, with as 
much disclosure and condemnation as possible. The big shift resulted in a chaos of ideas. The 
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consequence of the 20th Congress of the CPSU was in fact to split society into two camps: 
Stalinists and anti-Stalinists.” 


Over the following decades the social groups that distrusted Marxism and socialism 
gradually became the backbone of the liberal intellectuals and cadres who under Gorba- 
chev’s perestroika welcomed and supported the principles of “democratization” and 
“openness.” Gorbachev himself acknowledged the shock delivered to his own thought 
and belief by Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin. As one Russian source concludes, 
“Khrushchev destroyed the spiritual pillar of the country. Brezhnev filled the cracks 
with red paint but did not repair them. Gorbachev and Yeltsin dug holes in those cracks 
and ultimately brought about the collapse of the great edifice.” It follows that the peaceful 
evolution pursued by the West also contributed to the ideological chaos. During the Cold 
War, Western countries led by the United States launched an all-round psychological war 
on the Soviet Union. By 1975, the CIA had contributed in various ways to more than 1500 
publications about the Soviet Union, many of them demonizations of Stalin that the 
Americans, following Khrushchev’s example, were happily picking up. In short, amid 
the rigid theorizing inside and outside of the CPSU, and given the lack of democratic 
and effective education and ideological work, Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin and 
the strategy of peaceful evolution followed by the West created long-term ideological 
chaos, which constituted the theoretical foundation and ideational precursor. 

Second, the organizational causes. The large number of non-Marxist cadres that the 
CPSU promoted and placed in important positions led to a serious malfunctioning of sys- 
tems and mechanisms that could not be put right in an effective and timely manner. The 
unfair and undemocratic procedures used to select members of the CPSU’s leading group 
gradually allowed non-Marxist cadres to take over leading positions within the CPSU. As 
argued by V. S. Shevelukha, President of the Russian Socialist Scholars Association, it was 
the mistakes committed by the CPSU in its cadre selection that weakened the party and 
ultimately led to the ruin of the Soviet Union. The biggest mistake of the CPSU’s cadre 
selection policy was to allow Gorbachev and Yeltsin to climb to the top leadership.* 
Indeed, it was precisely this ruinous cadre selection mechanism that the CPSU leadership 
used as its tool during the process of stealing power and betraying Marxism and socialism 
(Mandel 2001, 8). After Gorbachev became the top leader of the party, he took advantage 
of the undemocratic aspects of centralization and of the organizational and systemic mal- 
function of the Soviet Union. Over a few years, in the name of promoting young cadres 
and of reform, he replaced large number of party, political and military leaders with 
anti-CPSU and anti-socialist cadres or cadres with ambivalent positions. This practice 
laid the foundations, in organizational and cadre selection terms, for the political “shift 
of direction.” 

Third, the political causes. In political terms, the CPSU leadership betrayed Marxism 
and socialism, a betrayal that could not be overcome using the traditional political system 
and its corresponding mechanisms, which were highly centralized and imposed no restric- 
tions. On May 18, 2010, the Moscow daily Nezavisimaya Gazeta (Independent Newspa- 
per) published an interview with Yegor Ligachev, one of the former CPSU leaders who 
continued to fight against Gorbachev and Yeltsin. When the journalist asked Ligachev 
how the question of reform in the Soviet Union should be understood a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, Ligachev spoke of two stances and directions of reform in the 1980s. The first, 
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which he himself had embraced and fought for, was socialist, representing the self-regen- 
eration of socialism rather than its demolition. The second was the position adopted by 
Gorbachev and his allies. This latter group prepared a well-developed explanation for 
their betrayal of socialism, the party and the people. According to this explanation the 
Soviet Union had accomplished a great deal, and represented one of the glorious chapters 
of history. But it was not able to reform and improve itself, and therefore had to be dis- 
solved and replaced with capitalism.” Many opinion polls have now confirmed Gorba- 
chev’s unpopularity in Russia as the individual most directly responsible for the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union. A January 2017 survey by the Levada Centre found 
that only 15% of respondents had a generally positive view of the former Soviet president, 
while a full 46% recorded responses ranging from anger and distaste to hatred.° In short, 
the group headed by Gorbachev and Yeltsin exploited the highly centralized and insuffi- 
ciently regulated political system and its mechanisms in order to betray Marxism, social- 
ism and the fundamental interests of the vast majority of the people. Here are to be found 
the political roots and direct cause of the dramatic changes in the Soviet Union and the 
countries of Eastern Europe. Some would argue that such a conclusion deviates from 
the position of historical materialism. We believe, however, that the dialectical perspective 
of historical materialism, while stressing the decisive role of the mass of people as the driv- 
ing force of history, never rejects the decisive role and power of a key person, leader or 
group in a specific historical event or at a specific historical moment. 

To sum up, the dramatic changes in the Soviet Union and its eventual dissolution may 
be attributed to three major causes, operating within the highly centralized and rigid 
model of traditional socialism. The basic cause may be identified as the long-term ideo- 
logical chaos that prevailed in the USSR. Acting as a key driver of events were long- 
term mistakes in organizational policy, while the primary factor that dealt the direct, 
fatal blow was political betrayal, through the implementation of “perestroika and new 
thinking.” Analyzing these three causes requires exploring the relationships between 
ideas and politics, theory and practice, leaders and the people, individuals and groups, 
institutions and policy, unity and dissolution, reform and “re-orientation,” long-term 
and short-term factors, internal and external causes, politics and the economy, and so 
forth. It was the interactions between all these factors that brought about the dramatic 
changes in the Soviet Union and its eventual dissolution. Undoubtedly, objective causes 
other than these three were present, but they have to be listed as secondary, or as offering 
only partial explanations. 


Notes 


1. See “Uroki XX s’ezda” (Lessons of the 20th Congress). http://www.orossii.ru/2006-09-29. 
Quoted in Cheng and Ding (2011). 

2. See “Rol’ 20-go s’ezda KPSS v razoblachenii kul’ta lichnosti” (The Role of the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU in Exposing the Personality Cult). http://library.by/2002-11-13. Quoted in 
Cheng and Ding (2011). 

3. See “Uroki XX s’ezda” (Lessons of the 20th Congress). http://www.orossii.ru/2006-09-29. 
Quoted in Cheng and Ding (2011). 

4. V.S. Shevelukha, “Vnimatel’no provodit’ kadrovuyu politiku!” (Seriously Execute Our Cadre 
Policy). Accessed July 30, 2016. http://kprf.ru/2008- 11-30. 
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5. See “My otuchili nachal’nikov pit’ za gosudarstvennyy schet” (We Made the Leaders Afraid of 
Drinking at the Expense of the State). Accessed July 30, 2016. http://www.ng.ru/ 2010-05-18. 
6. See www.levada.ru/en/2017/02/28/leaders-of-russia/. Accessed June 20, 2017. 
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